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Aristotle seems to answer, in its order, in the forms or
types that are realised in it. The divine intelligence,
therefore, must be conceived, not as an abstract self-
consciousness, but as gathering all the ideal forms that
are realised in the world into the unity of one
thought. This also seems to be the meaning of
another passage,1 in which Aristotle asks whether the
object of the divine reason is simple, or complex and
composite. He answers that it must be simple;
for, if the parts of that object were externally put
together, reason would be subject to change in passing
from one of them to another; and this would imply
that it^was not altogether immaterial. Aristotle, then,
goes on to illustrate this thought by a comparison of
the divine to the human intelligence. " As the human
mind, though it has a complex object, yet at times
apprehends it as a unity; not attaining to the good it
seeks in each part severally, but finding the summum
lonum in the whole, and that, in spite of the fact,
that the subject here is different from the object it
contemplates; so it is with the divine intelligence,
whose object is itself, through all eternity."2

Thus, according to Aristotle, even the human intel-
ligence, in spite of the complexity in itself and in its
object, which is due to the pi*esence of a material
element in both, can rise to the perception of the
good, not as an attribute of particular things but as
t.t XII, 9.           *AIet.t 1075a, 8.